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ABSTRACT 



This document presents research findings about the results 
well-run small schools produce. It begins by giving definitions of the 
various types of small schools and smaller learning communities, such as 
focus or "theme" schools, freestanding schools, and 

schools-within-a-building . It discusses the requirements for success as 
identified by researchers and practitioners, and cites barriers to 
implementing effective small schools. An important point is that a small 
school does not provide a quick fix to problems in educating students or 
maintaining safety by virtue of its size, but, rather, it creates an 
environment that acts as a facilitating factor in promoting increased student 
learning, and enhancing collegiality among teachers and personalized 
relationships between teachers and students. Other benefits of well-run small 
schools include increased order and safety, higher school attendance and 
graduation rates, higher levels of extracurricular participation, greater 
parent participation and satisfaction, more positive teacher attitudes and 
satisfaction with their work, high-quality curricula that are well-aligned 
with national goals, and greater cost-effectiveness compared to larger 
schools. The paper ends with a list of World Wide Web resources and an 
annotated bibliography. (Contains 53 references.) (RT) 
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When done well... small schools can be remarkable for improving the 
intellectual and social life of children, youth, educators, and parents. 

— Michelle Fine &Janis Somerville, 1998 
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School Family, and Community Partnerships 
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responsive partnerships with families and communities 

Language and Literacy 
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accountability 
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The creation of schools as educational communities that consciously intend to provide all 
students with the kind of rigorous, intellectually challenging education that used to be 
restricted to an elite is no mere downsizing of big bad institutions. It is a radical notion and 
an even more radical endeavor. 

— Jacqueline Ancess, 1 997, p. 1 9 



A large and increasingly consistent body of research suggests that we should be moving, 
not toward larger high schools, but expeditiously toward smaller ones. 

— Tom Gregory, 2000, p. 2 



In the popular press, articles informing readers about the impressive benefits of small schools 
continue to be written and read, but for many people in and outside the education profession, 
this is old news. Research conducted over the past 1 5 years has convincingly demonstrated 
that small schools are superior to large ones on many measures and equal to them on the rest 
(Raywid, 1996; Cotton 1996). Indeed, noted small school researcher Mary Anne Raywid 
(1999) has written that the superiority of small schools has been established “with a clarity 
and at a level of confidence rare in the annals of education research” (1). 




These findings, together with strong evidence that smaller schools can narrow the achieve- 
ment gap between white/middle class/affluent students and ethnic minority and poor students 
has led to the creation of hundreds of small schools in large cities around the U.S., including 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Seattle and others. Many of these 
schools have been in operation long enough that they, too, have been the focus of research 
projects. The findings are quite positive, and many more of these small, urban schools are 
being planned and implemented. 






Research has also revealed that smaller schools are safer schools. This is of great significance 
to the multitudes who agree with Wasley, et al. that “the most horrifying recent development 

in large schools is the increase of violence ” (2000, 2). Large schools typically do not have 

the negative effects on white students’ achievement that we see in large schools serving poor 
and/or minority students. 1 But nearly all of the high-profile school shootings of recent years 
have occurred in large high schools attended primarily by middle class white students. Conse- 
quently, many people in those settings, too, have begun to look at smaller schools as a 
potential, partial solution to problems of school violence — either because they know the 
research or because they instinctively sense that small can often mean closely knit and 
mutually supportive. 




1 Indeed, Howley, Strange and Bickel (2000) write that “providing smaller schools in very affluent communities 
could well prove to be counterproductive in terms of achievement” (4). They also note, however, that “even in 
affluent communities, schools serving 1 ,500 or more students might have diseconomies of scale and bureaucratic 
operating modes that are not educationally hospitable” (4). 
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In response to the evidence for the learning and social benefits of small schools, government 
and private funding sources have made millions of dollars available to large schools — and 
especially large high schools — to create “small learning communities” (SLCs) within the 
buildings they already inhabit. The federal Smaller Learning Communities Initiative has 
allocated $165 million for this purpose, and the Carnegie Foundation of New York, the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation, the Annenberg Challenge, the Joyce Foundation, the Pew 
Charitable Trust, the Annie E. Casey Foundation and others are providing additional 
millions for reforms that include school downsizing. Many local initiatives and coalitions 
are also investing resources in creating smaller schools. 



These three factors — research findings on the effectiveness of small schools, the proliferation 

B of new small schools in urban settings, and the current availability of grant money to stimulate 
- further school downsizing — are heartening to those who believe that small schools can be a 
powerful means of improving education. 

But even small schools enthusiasts concede that the current growth of the “small schools 
movement” is a mixed blessing rather than a pure one. Research analyst Robert Gladden 
(1 998) wntes that “One fear of ‘small school’ reformers and researchers is that the growing 
success of ‘small school’ reform might transform the concept into a buzzword with little 
meaning” (1 14). Small school practitioner and author Deborah Meier is concerned that 
poorly executed school downsizing may lead to a situation in which “most will water down 
their innovations or give up altogether” (1998, 86). And a review by research and develop- 
ment specialist, Sarah Dewees, cautions that, “without full implementation, many of the 
benefits of small-scale schooling. . .cannot be realized” (1999, 2). 







These experts are not theorizing. They and others have already observed cases of downsizing 
gone wrong. Mary Anne Raywid, after describing one failed effort, comments, 

With such piecemeal and partial implementation. . .there were minimal improvements in 
student performance and virtually no gains in authentic achievement , equity , empower- 
ment , the establishment of a learning community, the stimulation of reflective dialogue , 
or accountability. (36) 






Which is to say “minimal improvements” and “virtually no gains” in the very areas for which 
small schools can be so helpful. Not that inadequate implementation is necessarily the result 
of insufficient will on the part of school staff. The Architecture Research Institute (1999) 
reports that, 

some schools are limited in their ability to fully implement the small school concept , 
because of their relationship to the school district and other schools within it, or decisions 
and regulations imposed by the administrators of the building where they are located. (L2) 
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Interest in small schools currently runs high. Planning and implementation of additional small 
schools is in full swing. Resources for school downsizing are currently more plentiful than 
ever before (and perhaps more plentiful than they will ever be again). But since not all small 
school restructuring outcomes are equal, care must be taken to insure that these resources and 
efforts will be truly productive. The last thing small school proponents want to see is a future 
in which school downsizing ends up on the dead fad pile, with students reaping few benefits 
from it, funding agencies declaring it a bust, and school personnel across the country 
remarking wistfully, “Oh, we tried small schools, but they didn't work." Since they do, in 
fact, work very well under the right conditions, it is important to specify what those conditions 
are. Beginning with definitions of the various types of small schools and smaller learning 
communities, this paper presents research findings about the results well-run small schools 
produce, discusses the requirements for success as identified by researchers and practitioners, 
cites barriers to implementing effective small schools, directs readers to some Web resources, 
and provides an annotated bibliography. 

This information has relevance for anyone who wants better educational results and a safer, 
more supportive quality of school life. In particular, it is directed toward policymakers at all 
levels who provide direction and resources for educational reform, as well as administrators, 
teachers, parents, and community members, who are interested in what small schools 
researchers, practitioners, and external service providers have to say. 
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Rec ent Small Schools Literature 



There is growing interest in returning to small schools and mounting research that small 
schools function better than big ones. 

— William Ayers, Gerald Bracy, and Greg Smith, 2000, p. 2 
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Since we are past having to prove the virtues of small schools, this paper does not provide 
another comprehensive review on that broad topic. Instead, it is based on a representative 
sample of research and other literature, nearly all of which was published within the past five 
years — over 50 documents in all. Most focus on relatively new, deliberately small schools in 
urban settings. The research documents include studies, reviews, and reports that provide 
results of both studies and reviews. This paper also draws from articles featuring practitioner 
and other first-person experiences of small schools, and articles by those who provide 
research-based technical assistance for small school restructuring. Finally, this paper also 
reflects various other publications, such as guidelines documents, resource listings, school 
profiles, conference proceedings, and fact sheets. The main research documents are in the' 
Key References section of the bibliography, and the other sources are in the General 
References section. 







Most of the literature focuses primarily on high school students, which is not surprising given 
that high school downsizing is the main focus of funding, effort, and study. Most of the rest 
address all levels or unspecified populations. Groups other than students that the reports 
address include teachers/other school staff, parents, and other community members, with 
many reports focusing on more than one group. 

In terms of outcomes of interest, the documents focus on student achievement; attendance; 
graduates/dropouts; student behavior, including classroom disruption, vandalism, violence, 
theft, and drue/alcohol use; course completion; extracurricular participation; affiliation/ 
belongingness; student attitudes toward school; college-related variables, including 
acceptance, entrance exam scores, and grades; equity across race/ethnicity/class; parent/ 
community satisfaction and other vanables; teacher satisfaction and other variables; 
curriculum quality; and costs. 
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Small Is Not Enoua^i 



Experience and research make very clear that school size does indeed matter — but they 
also make clear that 'small' is no silver bullet. 

-Michelle Fine and Janis Somerville, 1 998a, p. 1 04 












It seems to be part of human nature that we are perennially tempted by the prospect of a 
quick fix, a silver bullet, a simple and powerful answer to our problems. So it is not surprising 
that current interest in smaller schools has led some people, including some educators, to 
hope that smallness as such has the power to improve schooling. Researchers and educators 
with small school experience are quick to point out that it has no such power, while at the 
same time clarifying what smallness can do. Researcher Michelle Fine says, ‘“small is simply 
a vehicle for doing other rigorous, accountable work” (quoted in Gewertz, 2001 , 4). Wasley, 
et al. (2000), which includes Fine among others, provide more detail: 

We believe. ..that smaller school size can facilitate leaders' abilities to lead a school to improved 
performance and teachers' abilities to build student skill and knowledge in important ways. . ..It 
is important to avoid seeing small schools as the sole solution to all that ails education. Rather , 
we would suggest that it is a key ingredient in a comprehensive plan to improve education. (66) 




In a similar vein, Gladden (1998) writes, 

[S] mailer size establishes the groundwork for deeper school reforms by improving and stream- 
lining the relationship between faculty and administrators but f in itself does not trigger these types 
of reforms.. .Smallness alone cannot create satisfying relationships or academic focus. (123) 

To researcher Mary Anne Raywid (1 996), 




It appears that downsizing may be necessary to schools' ability to effectively initiate the 
changes essential to improvement. While downsizing provides no guarantee that these other 
changes will follow , it may be a crucial step toward launching them. (51) 

One of the best descriptions of what smallness can and cannot do is provided by Visher, 
Teitelbaum and Emanuel (1999), who wnte, 





Researchers who have studied small schools have stressed that reducing school size alone 
does not necessarily lead to improved student outcomes. Instead , they have concluded that 
school size should be seen as having an indirect effect on student learning. . .school size acts 
as a facilitating factor for other desirable practices. In other Words , school characteristics 
that tend to promote increased student learning — such as collegiality among teachers , 
personalized teacher-student relationships , and less differentiation of instruction by 
ability — are simply easier to implement in small schools. (21) 
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Definin g "Small Schools" 




Researchers disagree on what number constitutes 'small/ 

— Catherine Gewertz, 2001, p. 3 

The terminology distinguishing one type from another... is highly idiosyncratic. 

— Mary Anne Raywid, 1 996, p. 1 7 







Once disabused of the notion that small school size all by itself is somehow magical, 
educators, students, parents, and others are better situated to appreciate the results that well- 
conceived and -operated small schools are producing. Before launching into those findings, 
though, some basic definitions will be helpful. What do we mean by “small” and, for that 
matter, what do we mean by “schools”? 

Not that the researchers and other writers are in complete agreement about these matters. 
Looking at size, for example, different writers have different opinions about the proper size 
for a small high school. A few put the maximum at 500 students, but most assert that an 
upward limit of 400 is best. Others note that the size of the most successful small urban high 
schools is smaller still, with enrollments closer to 200 than 400. According to Raywid 
(1999), “In general, those who emphasize the importance of the school as a community tend 
to set enrollment limits lower than do those who emphasize academic effectiveness, at least as 
measured by test scores.” (2) 






With this in mind, consider the words of veteran small school principal Deborah Meier 
(1998), who offers an operational rather than numerical perspective: 

It helps if schools are of a reasonable size , small enough for faculty members to sit around 
a table and iron things (such as standards) out , for everyone to be known well by everyone 
else , and for schools and families to collaborate face-to-face over time. Small enough so that 
children belong to the same community as the adults in their lives instead of being 
abandoned in adultless subcultures. Small enough to both feel safe and be safe. Small 
enough so that phony data can easily be detected by any interested participant. Small 
enough so that the people most involved can never say they weren't consulted. (86) 





This theme of size in relation to collaboration, partnership and community figures 
prominently throughout the small schools literature. In particular, it reappears as a 
consideration when researchers and practitioners identify requirements for a successful small 
school. 

It is a testament to human creativity that educators have developed and operate so many 
different kinds of small learning environments. As Sammon (2000) puts it, 
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There is no one model for the creation of small learning communities. Their Variety 
is as individual as the schools and school systems in which they are housed . (16) 



This variety can be confusing, and the confusion is exacerbated by the fact that different 
writers sometimes offer different definitions for the same term or subsume some small school 
categories under others. Raywid (1996) writes: 






The nomenclature [for different ^tWs of small learning units] is awkward — and 
significant — because the structures range in nature all the way from tentative , semi-units 
organizationally supplementing a high school's departments to totally separate schools 
which just happen to be located under the same roof (16) 

Further, for some of the experts, defining is hardly a neutral act; instead, it is suffused with 
the writers’ beliefs about the merits of the different small learning structures. 

The following is an attempt to navigate this somewhat precarious territory and bring some 
clarity to the variety of school types and terminology. 






• Small learning community. Any separately defined, individualized learning unit 
within a larger school setting. Students and teachers are scheduled together and 
frequently have a common area of the school in which to hold most or all of their classes 
(Sammon, 2000). 

• Autonomous small school . 2 May be in its own building or in a building with another 
school (s), but is organizationally, fiscally, and instructionally independent. Its teachers 
and students are self-selected. In theory, a large school could create small learning 
communities that would be autonomous, but experience shows that this is difficult to 
achieve, and therefore most truly autonomous small schools begin their lives with students 
and teachers who are new to the buildings they inhabit. Many researchers and 
practitioners regard a high level of autonomy as a prerequisite for school success. 
Consequently, they define an ideally autonomous school as one that controls, not only its 
structure, budget, and learning program, but also (1) establishes its own transportation 
and school-day schedule; (2) has its own teachers and students; (3) has its own 
classroom space; and (4) once basic agreements are struck with others in the building 
about schedules and facilities, its use of space and time cannot be infringed upon. 




• Focus school (also called “theme” or “theme-based” school). Small school 
practitioners and researchers use these terms to describe a type of new, autonomous, 




2 This information is drawn from the work of Ancess & Ort, 1999; Gladden, 1998; Gregory, 2000; Kacan & 
Schipp, 2000; Lashway, 1998-99; Raywid, 1996; Small Schools Project, 2001a; and Wasley & Lear, 2001. 
Long lists of sources such as this are likely to be distracting to readers if sprinkled through the text. 
Consequently, citations in text are used only for quotations or references to specific content. Otherwise, 
supporting resources are cited in footnotes. 
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